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I].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)}-—-Police. 


‘ne of the discharge of one Umed Ali, who stood charged with 

a having committed the murder of Debi Charan 

Undetected crimein the Tipper Jaskar of Comilla, the Jyoti of the 24th March 

a observes that it is not creditable to the police that 
9, man was shot dead on the outskirts of the city, and almost under their ve 

nose, without the murderer being arrested and punished. During the last two 

years three mysterious murders were committed at Chandpur and Chauddagram, 

in the Tippera district, and in not one of them were the’culprits arrested. 

This immunity from punishment has emboldened the badmashes and endangered 

the lives of well-to-do people. 


9 The Aitavadt of the 25th March wnites:— 


Europeans have begun to shoot natives even in 
Calcutta. It is strange that in such cases the official 
sympathy is always with the European. 

One Avinas Chandra Ghosh, a builder and repairer of coaches, lately 
obtained a decree against his next-door neighbour, Mr. Delouz, for money due 
to him for repairing a coach. This created ill-feeling between the two. On 
the afternoon of the 20th March a relative of Avinas Babu’s and two boys 
living in the neighbourhood were playing on Avinas Babu’s terrace. The 
noise made by the boys irritated Mrs, Delouz who abused them. The guardians 
of the boys having remonstrated with Mrs. Delouz for her conduct, a quarrel 
arose, and Mrs, Delouz’s boys began to throw brickbats, while Mr. Delouz himself 
came with a revolver and shot Avinas Babu’s brother, Ramanath Babu, in the 
arm. Ramanath Babu was removed to hospital. The police came and took 
Mr. Delouz to the thana where be was released on bail. 

This is what we have learnt on enquiry. The Statesman and the Indian 
Daily News have, however, published versions of the story which are intended to 
hush up the matter. We pray for a careful enquiry into the matter. 


3. <A correspondent of on — of the 25th March complains that on 
the 18th March last there was a dacoity at Mahes- 
nei in the 24- ‘tala in the 24-Parganas district, A gang of about 


ten or twelve dacoits forced open, with a dhenki, 
the door of the house of one Chandra Kumar Sadhukhan, a shopkeeper, 


threatened the inmates of the house with violence and carried away Rs. 3,000 


A case of shooting by a Euro- 
pean in Calcutta. 


in cash and ornaments. There has been a series of dacoities in this place of © 


late, but the local police has failed to trace the offenders. 


4. Though, says the Sanjivani of the 26th March, we have repeatedly 


The prostitute nuisance. invited the attention of the Calcutta police to the 


UibaHCS ANd disturbance created by women of the — 


town both in public streets and in respectable quarters, the evil has not yet been 


remedied, and the police has done nothing to remove this danger to public 
morality. | , 


5. The Dacca Prakash of the 27th March learns from its Nawabganj 


correspondent that on the night of the 16th March 
gang se the Doce dan, Nawab- a band of 25 to 30 dacoits, armed with Jathis, 


spears and | | 
house of one, Badan Chandes other deadly weapons, attacked the 


Saha, in village Ayvla, four miles from the 


Nawabganj thana, in the Dacca district, They maltreated some of the inmates, 
and at the approach o 


the villagers ad ° . ae 
Rs. 4,000 in cash an gers, made off with booty amounting to about 


jewellery. It is believed in the neighbourhood that 


certain people of Keraniganj, Manickganj and Nawabganj were concerned 
in the dacoity. Several police officers have been rea to enquire into the 


case, but it would be well if Inspector Nabin Chandra Ghosh were entrusted 
with the enqui The oldest inhabitants of the village cannot, it is said, 
recyll so iy de acoity as the- present one. 


terrorised that some are removing their family and others are maintaining 


guards to protect their property. 


JYOTI, 
March 24th, 1898, 
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March 25th 1898. 
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English. 
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6, The Som Prakash of the 28th March draws attention to 


th ° 
of cheating by using false weights a ® practice 


: nd meag 
Use of false weights and mea- which has become very prevalent among re 
sures. keepers. Police interference is required to pnt a 


stop to the evil. Every Divisional Commissioner also should require the District 


Magistrates under him to furnish annual district returns of {cases under geo. 
tions 264, 265, 266 and 267 of the Penal Code. 


| (b6)— Workiny of the Courts. 


7. The Darussaltanat - gy Guide of the 24th March is go 

jo that the Pioneer newspaper 18 persuading ¢ 
Peden camnctie in “ oan Government of the North. Western Proviness Ps 
language of the North-Western gybstitute Hindi for Persian character in the 
— court language of that Province, Sir William 
Hunter once suggested such a substitution, but the authorities did not 
accept it, on the ground that Hindi alphabet was found wanting in letters, 
which could represent certain sounds in the Hindustani language, and Hindus- 
tani could be written in Persian character with greater ease than in Hindi 
character. It is true that a running Urdu handwriting cannot be read even 
by a learned man unless he knows the rules for such writing. But this 
difficulty can be removed by the authorities causing those rules for runni 
Urdu handwriting to be taught in all vernacular schools of the Province. 
The supporters of the movement which has been set on foot by the Ptoneer 
should be forbidden to proceed further in their course, as their conduct may 
offend the Musalmans of the North-Western Provinces. 

8. The Hitavadi of the 25th March says that many of the Bombay 


rioters have been sentenced to rigorous imprison- 
ment for one or two years. The writer is not in 


favour of such severe punishment. People who 
act under the influence of strong excitement should not be so heavily punished. 


9. The Som Prakash of the 28th March says that failure of justice fre- 
Failure of justice throngh a quently takes place not only through the European 
native Magistrate’s ignorance of | Magistrates’ ignorance of Bengali, but also in con- 
sequence of the Government empowering native 

Honorary Magistrates, possessing incompetent knowledge of English, to take 
down evidence in the English language. The writer knows a native Magis 
trate who has to consult a dictionary for every Bengali word that he has to 
render into English. Not long ago three native Magistrates were trying 
a case of assault, The mukhtar for the defendants asked the complainant if 
he had been thrown down and then dragged by the accused, or dragged away 
by them in a standing posture. The complainant replied “4iwtq ATaia - 
he mukhtar insisted upon this answer being taken down, but none of 
the Magistrates could render it into English. Not to speak of fionoraty 
Magistrates, whose education in a large number of cases does not go beyond the 
standard prescribed for the second or the third class of a high school, even 


an old Deputy Magistrate translated “gt 9 sfaai sei afar” into “talked 


in silence.” To check the evil complained of, Government should deprive all 
native Honorary Magistrates who do not possess a good knowledge of 
English, of the powers which have been conferred on them under section 307 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure. If Government proceeds to do this, 0 
er cent. of the Honorary Magistrates in the mufassal will be found unfit to 
vested with such powers. The Commissioners and District Magistrates 


The punishment of the Bombay 
rioters. 


_ Should see that in future no Magistrate, who does not possess & good knowledge 


Basomati, 
March 24th, 1898, 


of English is vested with powers under section 357. 


(d)— Education. 


10. The Basumati of ie 24th March says that Sir Alerantet Lon 
; eserves the gratitude of the people of beng4 
- =e reo pitstop: of secioalbenia education by the 
opening of agricultural classes at the Sibpur Engineering College. 
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; of the 25th March complains that certain questions in 

1. i the paper on Conic Sections in the First Arts Exam- 
Objectionable questions in the ination were set this year from portions which 
First Arts Examination. were expressly excluded from the curriculum on the 


subject, What were the moderators doing ? 


12. The same paper continues its criticism of 
the Pravésika. 


13. A correspondent of the same paper complains that the afternoon 


paper having been wrongly issued to candidates 
The Pleadership and Mukhtar- for the Pleadership Examination in the mornin 


ship Examinations. various ae oe arose, and the ee for that 
‘nation as well as the Mukhtarship Examination were not allowed to go 
i a ie day. The number of questions in each paper are to be 
12 But this rule is only nominally observed as each question has several 
sub-questions. : . 
14. The Bangavasi of the 26th March has the following with reference to 
the last University examinations:— 

We had the occasion to pay a daily visit to the 
examination hall, and our hand trembles to write what we saw there. We saw 
boys who had lost their youthful health, cheerfulness and activity waiting, with 
an anxious look on their faces, for the examination paper. We saw many boys 
fainting after looking over the stiff questions with lack-lustre eyes. We saw 
not a few dyspeptic lads who had passed sleepless nights vomiting in the exam- 
ination hall. e saw others ransacking in vain their memory crammed 
with undigested knowledge for answers to questions put to them and crying, 
piteously crying in sheer disappointment. The prospect that lay before the 
unsuccessful candidates—the reprimand of parents, the banter of friends and 
relatives, the shame of being looked down upon by the whole family—proved 
too much for them. But why, O why! this baneful system of education, this 
system of education which ruins health, kills all vitality, clouds the brain and 
narrows the heart? Education did we say? Thisis no education worth the 
name. It is simply the art of reading and writing, an art which teaches one 
neither self-control nor discipline. It is cramming, simply cramming, and yet 
it is for this cramming that we are ruining oar children and grand-children. 
The English Government has introduced this system of examination to teach us 
English, and it now rests with it to abolish this baneful system. 


15. In announcing that the Divisional Commissioner has reduced by half 


the aid given to Middle-English and Middle-Verna- 

Withdrawal of grant-in-aid from cular schools in the Faridpur district, the Sanjirani 

og oy schools an the Sar’- of the 26th March remarks that this will mean the 
death of most of these institutions, which are mainl 

supported with District Board money. Times are, however, such that many 


think it better to abolish these schools, forthe darkness of ignorance is at present 
better than the light of education. 


16. According to the same paper the answers which Lord George Hamilton 


oe _ gave to certain questions put by Sir William 
6 Zeon of the Education ‘Wedderburn in the House of Commons in the matter 


of the reconstitution of the Education Service, were 


rather curious. One fails to find in the dictionary 2 word by which to charac- 
terise such answers. 


The Pravesika. 


The University examinations. 


17. The same paper thinks that the Calcutta University gary hold A 
‘ibis re-examination in Conics and Botany of the F. A. 
ane a0 % 4- Sxamination. candidates, and that nothing should be paid by way 


of fee or honorarium to those examiners who gave evidence of gross carelessness 
by setting questions from outside the prescribed course. 


18, The same paper contains the second instalment of a critique on Babu 
A critique on the Palasir Juddha. Nabin Chandra Sen’s Palasir J uddha, in which the 


writer takes exception to certain passages descrip- 
tive of female beauty which should not find a place in a text-book for hove. e 


also adds that the author has unhesitatingly sacrificed historic truth on the altar 
of poetic license, eee 
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19. Referring to the retirement of Rao Saheb Dinanath Sen 


of Schools, Dacca Circle, the Dacca Gaze 
aa of Rao Ssheb Dina- 28th March observes that in conside Stone te 


‘rine : rati ° 
long and meritorious service, his ablity 2 pn his 
ence, Government would have done well to pe 


Dina Babu is described as one of th —e 


7 e best and ablest offic . 
Education Department although the tongue of scandal €Ts in the 


, has not ht 
altogether unnoticed. For instance, he is said to have advanced the ph 
of his relatives, an amiable weakness which few mortals can get over, Th 
introduction of his own books good, bad or indifferent into schools under him 
is another stain on his fair fame. Lastly, as he himself owns a press, 


. : he 
never take serious notice of the same reprehensible conduct on the p riers 


art of hig 
subordinates. These blemishes slightly art of his 


! marred the purity of Dina Babw’s 
otherwise untarnished character and fame; but his virtues far outweighed them, 


There is at present a movement at Dacca for doing Dina Babu honour on 
the eve of his retirement, in which, however, certain shopkeepers are unfortu- 
nately taking a too prominent part to the exclusion of the natural leaders of the 
society. The latter should not allow Jina Babu to retire without telling 
him how much the people of East Bengal owe him and his exertions in the 
cause of education. 
20. Speaking of the questions on Conics set at the last F. A. Examin- 
ic tae A iat: ation, four of which out of the five in the paper, 


were taken from the omitted portions of the ‘ak 
book, the Hitaisht of the 29th March asks :—‘‘ When are University scandals to 


cease, and what do the authorities intend to do in the present case?” 


Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


21. The Hitavads of the 25th March says that there being no intermediate 
Cinch eats carriage reserved for native females in a train, the 


wife of one Ramnarayan Pandia, was accommo- 
dated with a seat in a carriage reserved for European females. But the Euro- 
pean station-master of Cawnpore removed the native lady from the carriage at 
the desire of some European ladies. The matter having been represented to 
Colonel Gardiner, he has expressed his sorrow to Ramnarayan Pandia, and 
impressed upon all Railway officers the necessity of attending to the comforts of 
native passengers. Indians respect Europeans, because there are among them 
large-hearted and high-minded men like Colonel Gardiner. 

22. A correspondent of the same paper complains that it is a great incon- 

5 alter nailed venience to native mail passengers at the Howrah 


station that their friends are not allowed to accom- 
pany them to the platform to see them off. This rule is productive of special 


inconvenience in cases where people are going to travel with women, 


children or invalids. If the object of the rule be to prevent overcrowding, that 
object can be gained by the issue of platform tickets. : = 


23. The Sanjay of the 25th March says that unless arrangements are 


: | made {o drain off the water in the cuttings on both 
ieee e ca” for @ sides of the railway line from Rajbari to Faridpur, 


which is now under construction, the health of the — 


villages through which the line will pass, will necessarily suffer. In the rainy 
season Water will accumulate in the cuttings, and get foul in a short time. — 
24. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 27th March refers.m 30 
Col |. s @ppreciative spirit to the circular issued by Colonel 
cular ne Sees ey te Gardiner, Agent of the Eust Indian Railway, to 
; all railway employés enjoining on them the neces 
. of treating natives and Europeans in an equally courteous manner. Never 


eiore was such a sympathetic circular issued. Under Colonel Gardiner’s 

management, even the European and Eurasian railway employés have learnt to 
be courteous towards native passengers. | , , 

25, A correspondent of the Som Prakash of the 28th March complains of 

A railway complaint... _ the erione apie om o | co ste 

| ople w Vv tne arra- | 

war Railway for want of e dey Ah oe he Bhar 


Pedal & waiting- ies at t 
eat eal: _ Waiting-room for native ladies o' 
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Dacca G ‘of the 28th March invites the attention of the: 
suas tales wpamaae roe to the necessity of a waiting-room at 
Necessity of a waiting-room ¢he steamer ghat ab Chandpur, the terminus of the 
at the steamer ghat, Chandpur. Assam-Bengal Railway. People have to wait out- 


side, li d by the sun or drenched by rain, till they can secure 

= slg g paging | the steamers. As hours pass before they can do 

wong is very necessary that the Steamer.Company should provide them with 
| 


a shed for their temporary accommodation. 
(h)— General. 


97. The Burdwan Sanjwani of the 22nd March is glad to see the change 
- in Lord Sandhurst’s plague policy. Nothing can 
The change in Lord Sandhurst’s he g matter of greater satisfaction to the people 
plague policy. than that Government should consult them when 
doing anything. The illiterate people create disturbances because they fail to 
understand the motives of Government and to enter into the intricacies of 
politics. India would have been spared all the troubles she has had to undergo 
for months past, if Lord Sandhurst had spoken out, earlier what he said at the 
Plague Conference the other day, and had earlier asked the leaders of the native 
community to co-operate with Government officers in putting down the plague and 
to explain the Government’s motives to the masses. It is the plague operations 
which were the cause, directly or indirectly, of the imprisonment of the Poona 
editors and the Natu brothers, of the enhancement of the rigour of the Penal 
Code and the Criminal Procedure Code, and of the distrust which filled the 
minds of the rulersagainst their subjects. What hasbeen done cannot be undone, 
and let everybody now work for the re-establishment of the sympathy and good. 
feeling between rulers and ruled which has of late received such a rude shock. 
There will be no end to the misery of the poor Indians if they perpetually lie 
under the displeasure of their rulers. 
28. The same paper has the following :— | 
i ee oe However straightforward and faultless the 
native press. CS*t*<‘<s*~*é‘é‘ SO OF A EOWSPaper may be, for one official that 
views it in that light, there may be another who 
will see veiled sedition in its writings, for tastes and judgments differ in 
different men. Under these circumstances, and considering that the law has 
been made severer, the native editors cannot be too careful about what they 
write. Committing suicide like the Sahachar is not certainly proper for a news- 
paper. The British Government is just and upright, and it should be implored 
not to express displeasure with a newspaper article before ascertaining the 
motive of the writer. The native editors should form themselves into an 
association and lay down rules for their own guidance in writing upon political 
Subjects. It cannot be difficult to form such an association. There is no doubt 
that such an institution is sure to Gutivate fellow-feeling among editors. 

29. The same paper does”not think that any appreciable good will 
result from the labours of the Famine Commission 
. whwh is now touring in India to collect evidence 
and find out the best means of combating or rather averting famine. 

The writer suggests that free trade should be abolished, so that in a year 
of plenty sufficient grain may be stocked in the country to enable the people to 
tide over a bad year. Ancther remedy that he suggests is the opening of 
State granaries with a sufficient stock to last the people two years. These 
remedies, however, will not possibly be accepted by the English Govern- 
ment, which cannot interfere with the principles of free trade, though at 
times it 18 better not to follow too closely a line of policy which leads to 
death and starvation. Yet another remedy ig said to be the establishment of 


agricultural banks by the Government : btain. ] 
at a moderate wade nt, where the raiyats can obtain loans 


The Famine Commission. 


So far as evidence has been collected, it does not appear that witnesses have — 


Mooened. thane points. ‘lhe present tenor of the Commission’s questions indi- 
cates that they are concerned more with the ascertaining of means to meet a 


famine when it is already upon the peopl : : a 
aiiiiainhtnn. 1 ple than with anything else. In this 
ection it should be said that the present agency for the collection. of inform- 


ation about the state of crops, fodder, &c., does not work satisfactorily, and 
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hence the Government is not kept well informed. The District Magistrates 
generally have to submit crop reports to Government, and they derive their 
information from Deputy and Sub-Deputy Collectors who, however, do not 


take particular care as to what information they supply. The best course, 


the writer suggests, will be to check the figures and rates quoted by the 
executive officers by figures and rates obtained from non-official gentlemen, such 
as Municipal Commissioners and members of the Local Boards. The Govern- 
ment will easily know what places are threatened and what steps should be 
taken, if it can command reliable information. 


30. A correspondent complains, in the Jyoti of the 24th March, of the 
irregularity in the delivery of postal articles at 
Dhorla, Abla, Sarvatali, Uttarbhurshi, Karaldenga, 
Kanungopara and other villages, the postman coming only twice a week on his 
beat and delivering his letters at the Ad¢ to those who might have come for 
them. Indeed, the letters of absentees and women never reach them. To 
remove this grievance, the correspondent suggests that an extra departmental 
agency should be opened at Sarvatali, with the head-master of the local school 
in charge thereof. 


31. A Chandpur correspondent writes to the Jyot of the 24th March :— 

Babu Prakas Chandra Singh, the Subdivisional 
Officer of TT is about to go away on transfer, 
being replaced by Maulvi Ahmad from Jamalpur (Mymensingh). Babu Prakas 
Chandra was here for a period of nine years, and people no doubt regret his 
transfer. But, as regards the repression of crime, his administration of the sub- 
division cannot be said to have been successful, Witness, for instance, the atro- 
cious murders of Abhay Charan Tarkalankar and Kokan chaukidar. Indeed, 
after Babu Bogolaprassanna Mazumdar, Chandpur has not had another Subdivi- 
sional Officer who has laboured so well and successfully in this respect. . The 
District Magistrate has, however, expressed a wish to place Mr. Ainslie in charge 
of the subdivision, and have the Maulvi Saheb at the head-quarters. This 
arrangement will meet with general approval as, from whatis known of Mr. 


— he enjoys a reputation for ability to punish the wicked and protect the 
weak, 

As on previous occasions, there was ¢amasha in the Subdivisional Court on 
the occasion of the Dolgatra. The cost was met from private subscriptions 
collected, not from the town only but also from villages in the interior, where 
the impression that the ¢amasha was being patronised by the Subdivisional Officer 
led people to subscribe anything that they could afford. Of course, the sub- 
scriptions were presumably voluntary, but there was the fear of offending the 
Deputy Magistrate. No one spoke a word of sympathy or paid anything in 
this part of the country when Chittagong was visited by the cyclone and thou- 


sands were rendered homeless, and yet a handsome sum was subscribed for the 
mere amusement of a few! 


32. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 25th March has the following :— 


Notwithstanding anything that others may say 
; against Lord Sandhurst, we see a good deal of 
liberality and magnanimity in his character. The Bombay Presidency would, 
indeed, have gone to rack and ruin if it had nota resolute and liberal-minded 
Governor like Lord Sandhurst at the helm in a crisis like that through which 
itis passing. His Lordship has remained at Bombay at the risk of his life, and 
is visiting the plague camps and inspecting every ao made for fight- 
ing the plague, at least, three or four times a week. e heartily thank His 
Excellency for such conscientious discharge of his duty. He has acted like a 
wise and sound statesman in charging the leading native citizens of Bombay 
with the duty of explaining the motives of Government to the illiterate masses. 


We fully hope that this arrangement will lessen the chances of fresh disturb- 
ances in Bombay. 


33, The Hitavadi of the 25th March writes as follows :— 
While presiding at the late anniversary of the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, 


the Lieutenant-Governor availed himself of the 
Opportunity to reply to his critics. He was not, His Honour assured his au- 


A postal grievance. 


Chandpur affairs. 


Lord Sandhurst in the plague. 


The Lieutenant-Governor at the 
Science Association. 


dience at the outset, hostile to Bengalis or high education, and it was to prove. 
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country. As it is, however, we know nothing éven of our own country, and 
we need not, therefore, find fault with the budget prepared, as it has been, by 
European officials who ate pretty well conversant with the country’s affairs. 


here are two points in the budget which stand out conspicuously before 


our eyes. We learn that the Government derives a large revenue from the 
stamp duty and the tax on wine and other intoxicants. This shows how the 
Indian people are being ruined by litigation and intoxication. 


$6. ‘The same paper publishes a letter in which tne writer complains 
: that the inhabitants, even of such villages as are 


Artillery practice at Falta. beyond the range of the guns, are required to vacate 


their houses during the artillery practice at Falta. The editor does not find 
anything to complain of in the Government’s order. The object of the order is 
not to harass the poor villagers, but to keep them ata safe distance from the 
guns. The editor advises the correspondent to represent his grievances to the 
authorities with a view to get them redressed. 


37. It is two years, writes the same paper, since the plague broke out in 
this country. It is still dealing death to thousands 


The plague. and shows no signs of abatement. The Govern- 


ment is doing everything in its. power to stamp out the fell disease, but in vain. 
The plague-preventive measures have created great dissatisfaction in the 
country. Here and there a hot-headed and misguided plague officer may have 
goaded the people to violence, but no one can question the benevolent motive 


by which the Government is actuated. Its arrangements for the treatment 
of plague patients are admirable. But still the plague is spreading. 

38. Referring to the favourable opinion expressed by the Westminster 
Gazette about Lord Balfour, of Burleigh, who is 
spoken of as a possible successor to Lord Elgin, the 
Sanjivant of the 26th March observes :— 

Relying on the report of another, we are no longer prepared to pass an 
opinion on any man or matter. We will not believe in anybody unless we 
have seen him really at work, for those whom the people had first idolised and 
worshipped, subsequently gave them the hardest hits. 7 | 

39. The same paper has the following :— 

Jt 1s very curious that while taxes increase and 
debts swell, India’s financial condition is said to be 
satisfactory. Those” who helped the starving millions of India during 
the recent famine, are no doubt very noble-hearted and charitable, but has 
the Government done well by accepting their charity? When certain liberal 
Englishmen proposed that England should bear a portion of the cost of the 
frontier war, the Government of India refused the proffered help with a super- 
cilious air, saying that the condition of India was not so bad as to induce it to 
accept any aid from England. Judged by the above principle, the action of 
the Government in accepting charity not only from England but also 
from Russia and other countries to protect the people from starvation is anoma- 
lous. ‘The Government even threw the burden of supplying the agriculturists 
with cattle, clothes and implements on others, though it was its primary duty 
to afford the subjects such relief. When the Government feels humiliated by 
the offer of English aid in the frontier war, it should not have accepted public 
charity during the famine. 

e might have regarded the financial condition of India as satisfactory 
if the Government had established free schools in every part of the country, 
educated the people in arts and manufactures and helped them to utilise the 
vast resources of India in producing articles of common use. So long as the 
public debt will go on increasifg or the salt tax will sit heavily on the pooese, 
it will be wrong to say that the financial position of India is at all satistac- 
tory. | 

40. The Chinsura Vortegess of the 27th March says that, bg in arery 

_ civilised country the people are vitally intereste 

The Tntegnt debate. in the financial dition of the peor, Ba India 
ig the only country where the reverse is the case, Here the people have no 
right to enquire how the Government stands financially, and cannot expect a 
remission of taxes in case of a surplus, while in that of a deficit, they have to 
find the additional sum required. In the budget estimates for 1897-98 there 


Lord Elgin’s successor. 


The finances of India. 
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‘derable deficit, which might have been more formidable but for a 
roma rate of exchange. The Finance Minister, in explaining the position, 
declared that but for the famine he might haye shown a surplus even after 
-.¢ for the frontier war. The famine, however, is the outcome of the war, 
paying for a “eth Pe ge 
and would not have visited the land if the recommendation of the Famine 
Commission, to spend a crore and-a-half unnually for agricultural improvements, 
en attended to. : : 
89 a. The Datntk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 28th March writes as 
| follows: — | vo 
‘Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s re- = © Both Lord Elgin and Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
rn are going to-retire. Lord Elgin will not, of course, 
do will to profess bimself a liberal, but whichever party he may join on his 
return home, he has still a bright and useful career before him. Not so, 
however, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the retiring Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
His future is not so hopeful as that of Lord Elgin. With the Viceroy’s retire- 
ment we have not much to do. Our connection with bim was only for five years, 
and it does not fall to the Jot of every Viceroy to endear himself to the people 
in so short a time. But with the Lieutenant-Governor we have been long and 
closely connected. He has passed in India 30 or 35 years of his life. He 
came to this country as an Assistant Magistrate, and is leaving it as a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. | : | , 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie has always been popular with the natives, and it 
is a great regret that on the eve of his retirement he should not be able to 
carry that popularity with him whole and entire. We are sorry to say that his 
popularity has suffered through his own fault, through his own indiscretion. 
“T trust,” he said, ‘‘ that the day will never come for me when I shall refrain 
from uttering the truth, or what I deem to be the truth, on matters of public 
importance, for the sake of securing or retaining a specious popularity with 
newspapers or any other section of the public.” In our opinion, however, Sir 
Alexander was not called upon by duty to deliver his unpopular speech on the 
occasion of the passing of the Sedition Bill, He was not expected to speak of 
other Provinces, and as he had nothing to say about Bengal, he would have done 
well to give a silent vote. It is certainly unfortunate that by his uncalled-for 
remarks, he has offended his friends and admirers and made his sweet remem- 
brance of Bengal a little embittered on the eve of his retirement. We are almost 
led to say that it would have been well for Sir Alexander to retire before his 
appointment to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. For in that case, he 
would have carried his popularity whole and entire. 

The Lientenant-Governor’s explanation has no doubt given us satisfaction 
and healed our wounds, but broken crystals, runs the proverb, never mend. It 
breaks our heart to say that Sir Alexander Mackenzie can never again be looked 
upon in that fond light in which we have so long looked upon him. To tell the 
truth, we are sincerely sorry that the news of Sir Alexander’s departure will 
not be received by the public with that sense of pain and regret with which it 
zone have been received, but for his ill-fated speech in support of the Sedition 

ill, | 


42, The Datntk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 29th March writes as 
i i te a follows :— oe | 
departing Lieutenant.Gevernor. , | Lord Elgin will leave the metropolis after he has 
forged for India various fetters of law, chained her 
with the fetters of a rigorous criminal law, restricted in all ways the freedom of 
the Indian press, the Indian writer and the Indian speaker, added fresh meshes 
to the criminal law and made the judiciary more subordinate than ever to the 
executive. He will depart from the metropolis after having arranged for an 
addition of 12 crores and 60 lakhs to the already heavy debt of India, and 
refused poor India the pecuniary aid of rich England. 
_ | But will Lord Elgin leave India with the same thoughts with which he came 
to it? When Lord Elgin, the scion of an illustrious family, was appointed 


Viceroy of India to succeed to an office that was once held by his father, he was 


certainly filled with many thoughts. He certainly hoped to do much good to 
India. The father did’ not live ‘one full ar in ‘india, the son wished to 
secure the attachment of the Indian people by his virtues and to increase the 
old reverence which they felt for the father. Good souls have always good 
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intentions. ‘I will go to India, pocket a fat pay month after month, leave the 
work of administration in the hands of my colleagues and councillors and live 
free from all cares. I will rule in India, and yet will have none of the cares of 
a ruler, but only enjoy a ruler’s amusements, will pass my days comfortably in 9 
comfortable office, will have the rose without its thorns, will rob the hive without 
feeling the sting of the bees, will fish and yet not wade in the mud, wiil live a 
life of ease and comfort and thus while away my five years in India ’—it wag 
not surely such thoughts as these that crossed Lord Elgin’s mind. Why should 
he have such thoughts? He certainly came out with many good intentions, with 
many good resolves. But what has he done during these five years? We will 
not form an estimate here of what he has done and what he has left undone 
for in the last month of his term of office he may make ample amends for the 
preceding four years and eleven months. But if the balance is to be struck at 
this moment, the result will be grievous to India; for while the happiness of the 
people will not be found to ean over their suffering, the latter ma 

after all, be found to predominate over the former. We do not speak of 
providential visitations, such as plague, famine and earthquake, but of such 
evils as are of purely human origin. ‘There are many sufferings which, but 
for Lord Elgin’s action, India could have escaped. The Viceroy, it is true, is 
subordinate to the Secretary of State. But how few are those acts which 
Lord Elgin has been compelled to do solely at the bidding of the Secretary of 
State! ‘The Viceroy could not assert due independence in the matter of. the 
imposition of the cotton duty. He might not have submitted to the mandate 
from England. But there are many acts which Lord Elgin has done of his 
own motion. ‘he Chitral expedition, the railway extension to Chitral, the 
establishment of British ascendency on the frontier, rigorous plague measures, 
the support yiven to the Governor of Bombay, the sanction to the prosecutions 


_ for sedition, partiality to the sedition law and distortion of the Penal Code, 


the Criminal Procedure and the postal law—all these are acts which Lord 
Elgin has not only sanctioned, but has, in many cases, initiated. This cannot 
now be denied. Unfortunately for himself and for India, Lord Elgin has not 
succeeded in carrying out a single good resolve of his. But he has formed in 
India many new resolves and has, to the grief of the Indians, carried them out, 
He came out with thoughts and hopes such as those which inspired Lord 
Ripon when the latter came out to India, but he leaves the country in a very 
different manner. Lord George Hamilton can easily blame Lord Ripon, for 
there is a great difference between his heart and Ripon’s heart, between his 
religion and Ripon’s religion, between his deeds and Ripon’s deeds, between his — 
course and Ripon’s course, between his nature and Ripon’s nature and between 
his life and Ripon’s life. But Lord Elgin, supposing he expresses approval of the 
censure passed on Lord Ripon, cannot surely approve of it at heart. He must 
admit at heart that he would have considered himself lucky if his good fortune 
had equalled Lord Ripon’s. That other Viceroys could not carry away the same 
heurt-ieli iove and steadfast respect, 1s not only their misfortune but also of our- 
selves who could not give it to them. We hoped to give Lord Elgin such love 
and respect; we hoped to give him double, his own due as well as his father’s 
due. But fate has hitherto denied it. Will any change take place in the few 
short months that remain? No, unlucky that we are, we must not expect such 
good fortune. Itis owing to India’s misfortune that one Bruce died premature- 
ly and another Bruce, his son, has changed his heart in India. From a Liberal 
he has become a Conservative; from a man of liberal views a man of narrow 
views, from a true Briton an Anglo-Indian. He has no longer the heart and the 
ideas which he brought with him. Such a metamorphosis is seldom met with, 
Few ever disappointed us so deeply as Lord Elgin has done. But though dis- 
appointed, the Indian Hindus have not yet given up their hopes. They hope 
that Lord Elgin will, in the few short months that yet remain, reassure them, 
and change the drift of the current, He can do much if he pleases. We also 
hope that on his arrival in England the descendant of Bruce will act a part 
worthy of his descent. We hope that the large heart which was narrowed by 
the influence of the Indian soil regain its breadth by the virtue of the English 
soil, that he will be cured of the fit of Anglo-Indianism and become the same 


Lord Elgin that he was, We, therefore, wish him good and a prosperous 
yoyage, | 
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never dreamt that we should have to part with Sir Alexander 
euieadir % sol: He himself never dreamt it. If he had known that he 
would have to give up 80 soon the administration of Bengal, of the province, 
that is, where he has spent the best part of his life and in whose wealth is his 
wealth, in whose life his life and in whose honour his honour, he would not 
have made such a speech the other day in the Viceregal Council. Everybody 
in Bengal sees this well. There can be no doubt that whatever may be the 
case with others, it is desirable that a ruler who is anxious to please the 
people, like Sir Alexander Mackenzie, should leave the country with a sound 
mind though an unsound body, and that he should leaye his old devoted 
friends in Bengal, his admirers and adorers. If Sir Alexander had known 
that he would have to leave the country so soon, he could not have brought 
himself to utter harsh words and do offensive acts which were not rendered 
necessary by a sense of duty or prompted by absolute conviction. If he had 
known that he would have to leave the country before the 9th April, Sir 
Alexander would have at most supported the sedition law, but would not have 
made the speech he did. He could have also left the Calcutta Municipal Bill 
for his successor if he had known that he would have to go away so soon, seeing 
that Mr. Risley who has taken charge of the Bill will not leave the country with 


him. Aman can avoid many errors if he can see into the future. But we. 


should not speak of these things now. Unfortunately forSir Alexander as well 
as ourselves, he has to leave the country in a manner so unworthy of 
his whole previous official career. He says that he will by no means give up 
friendship: we say that we will by no means give up respect. He as well as 
ourselves would have felt better at ease if nothing had happened to interrupt 
the former relations. | 

We wish that Sir Alexander may recover his health and strength and 
live happily in his native country. We shall be glad to know of his happiness. 
Though we have some complaints against him, our love and reverence for him 
remain and will remain intact. We have given him our heart and will not 
now take it back. Man is liable to error. He who knows how to ask for 
forgiveness also knows how to forgive. 


III. —Le&EGIsLATIveE. 


43. The Basumati of the 24th March advocates the necessity of 


The Hindu religious endow- legislation to regulate the Hindu religious endow- 
ments. ments. 


44. Referring to the Post Office Act, the same paper observes that though 


ois tea A the explanation given by Sir James Westland has 


in some measure re-assured the public mind as 
regards section 20, nothing has been said to remove the apprehension caused 
by section 26. While under section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, it wilii 
be necessary 0 institute a case in order to punish an offending editor, no such 
step will be necessary under section 26 of the Post-office Act. It gives power 
to any officer of Government to stop the circulation of any paper, at any time, 
without even showing any good reason for doing so. Considering the present 
temper of the Government, the officials will find no difficulty in raising the 
cry of the public place and tranquillity in danger and stopping the circulation 
of any issue of any paper. Indeed, the editor of such a journal will not even 
know what may have constituted his offence, Sir James Westland has not 
thought it fit to explain why this extraordinary power has been conferred on 


the post-office, the duty of which is simpl l k d oth 
to carry letters, packets and other 
postal articles safely to their destination. ad 7 . 


40. The same paper has the following about the Caleutta Municipal 
The Calcutta Municipal Bill. 1 


The Hon’ble Mr. Risley says that the Act of 
1876, which was consolidated in 1888, does not meet present requirements. But 
where is the proof that it does not? A Commission can alone clear up the 
point. From the words of Mr. Risley it would appear that the six medical 
officers who were deputed to inspect Calcutta, reported that its condition was most 
insanitary. We, however, cannot disbelieve the evidence of our senses and 
Say that there are no healthy localities in the city. Granting on the other hand, 
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that the report of the medical officers is true, may we ask whether: the town 
has become insanitary since the introduction of the elective system in the 
Municipality? Can the Bengal Goverament deny that Calcutta is now a heaven 
in comparison to what it was before the year 1876? The plea that the present 
law does not come up to the requirements of sanitation does not hold water, 
Indeed, Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Mr. Risley have almost plainly declared 
that it is in the fact that the great and preponderating majority of the Commis- 
sioners are natives, that the real cause of the present amendment of the law 
should be sought. as 

If the Bill be passed, the Commissioners will be deprived of all their 
powers. ‘he will have to hold their peace while the money of the rate-payers 
will be spent like water and bear in silence all that the executive officers may 
choose to perpetrate. We have nothing to say to those who are willing to 
accept these terms. We, however, request those who see signs of danger in the 
proposed change to approach the Government with a temperate representation 
of their views and feelings. Ifthe Government does not listen to them, they 
should ask the authorities to drop the curtain over the farce of Local Self. 
Government. ae 

46. The same paper has the following :— 

: Despite all our protests and agitation, the sedi- 
tion law has been passed. The ripples of the 
streamlet united with the high waves of the 
ocean, the buzz of the cricket became lost in the roar of thunder, the feeble 
voice of the Indians was blended with the stentorian tones of the Anglo-Indians, 
but all to no purpose. Everything takes place as the master of the house wishes 
it; and, though he may, for the sake of courtesy, consult the members of the famil 
and even the servants, it rests with him and him alone to accept their advice 
or not. Rightly or wrongly, the English officials in India believe that the 
sedition law is necessary for the maintenance of peace and order, and who cana 
gainsay their opinion? If some liberal-hearted Englishman at home were to 
frown at the action of those who are entrusted with the Government of India, 
the latter would at once harp upon the necessity of non-interference in Indian 
affairs, as otherwise they wool not be held responsible for the safety of the 
empire. In these days, self-interest is more powerful than sentiment. Where 
is the man who will give up this empire for the sake of giving scope to 
his liberal sentiment? ‘The Sedition Act is now a law of the Jand and will 
remain so till it is repealed by some future Governor-General. 


Both the white and the black are equally liable under this new Act. 
But the Anglo-Indian journalist knows very well that it rests with his brethren 


The topics the native press 
should discuss. 


whether he should be punished or not, and so he cannot be particularly anxious 


about it. Even if, for the sake of form, a slight castigation has at any time to 
be inflicted upon him, it is his brethren who will apply the healing balm. 


What are we to do, now that it is a dangerous game to discuss polities ? 


There are only two considerations which underlies all political agitation, 
namely, prestige and livelihood. 


Now, why should we be cast down? If the sceptre has fallen from our 
hand, we can still hold the spade. If we cannot attain to any great height in 
the public service to lord it over others, and cannot enjoy 8 few empty honours 
in a state of semi-starvation and constant fear,—and if we cannot maintain our 
dignity as courtiers,—what is there to prevent us from enjoying individual 
liberty, and the pleasure of helping and feeding those who may be dependent 
onus. If wecannot be a Suraj-ud-dowla, we can at least try to bring a 
Suraj-ud-dowla to our door by becoming a Jagat Sett. If we cannot bea 
Gladstone, why should we not be a Rothschildy If it be difficult to attain 
to the Presidential Chair of the United States, it is not difficult to become an 
Edison. If the permission of the Government be required to pierce the heart 


of the enemy on the battlefield, we can, of our own motion, pierce the earth 
and raise bumper crops by cultivation. 


Yes, if the Kohinoor has been lost to us, it cannot be impossible to purchase 
a hundred similar gems by dint of industry and perseverance. 

Let the rulers occupy themselves with the administration of the country 
and the collection of the taxes. Let us found new kingdoms and make new 
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dumains of education, science, trade, arts, agriculture, etc. 
pri nag tt it is tare fort and protect 1 by a ditch of piety and ramparts 
of education. Let us stock this fort with an unlimited quantity of grains and 
the weapons of wealth. And on the highest turret let us raise the royal 
standard of perseverance and self-reliance. These will give us the stamp and 


hall-mark of true manhood. 
47. The Hitavadi of the 25th March writes as follows :— 

It will. be evident from a careful consideration 
en ee of Mr. Risley’s pore that Municipal Self-Govern- 
i is going to beabolished by Government in the name of reform, 
basses aay aba *" opposed to that system. No one sees better than the 
rate-payers themselves the many irregularities in municipal work, but they see 
no less clearly that the evils will increase instead of decreasing if the powers of 


the Commissioners are reduced and those of the municipal officers are 


increased. eo . 

Mr. Risley has, in his speech, given us no reason to think that the Bill has 
been introduced with a view to remove the defects in the existing municipal 
administration. Mr. Risley observes that the Bill has been introduced with a 
view to suit the municipal system to the altered state of things. Works which 
were formerly entrusted to the Commissioners have now been entrusted to the 
municipal officers, that is to say, the efficiency of the Commissioners has so 
increased in course of time that the altered state of things requires that works 
which were formerly entrusted to them should now be entrusted to municipal 
officers. We were not prepared to hear such a thing from a learned man like 
Mr. Risley. ; 

~ The authorities have referred to the many shortcomings of the municipality. 
Who would not, alas! wish to live in a paradise? But, however, much they 
wish it, the means of many will not permit them to have palaces to dwell in, 
flower gardens to stray in and beds with snow-white sheets to sleep upon. The 
money which will be required for all this is not to be found in the town. The 
rate-payers of Calcutta are unable to purchase all these comforts of paradise 
even by a payment of a tax at the rate of 194 percent., and they are not able to 
pay more to secure such comforts. They do not therefore wish for more 

appiness than they enjoy at present. 


The Bill is based on the Bombay Municipal Act, although Bombay is not 
cleaner or more healthy than Calcutta. The prevalence of the plague in Bom- 
bay = its absence in Calcutta would rather seem to turn the scale in favour of 
the latter, 


lf Government had calmly considered whether it was the Commissioners 
or the municipal officers who were responsible for the municipal irregularities, 
it would have increased the nowers of the Commissioners and vested them with 
greater control over the municipal officers. 


The ratepayers will only furnish money and will have no voice in the 
municipal administration. Their elected representatives will possess no powers 
and only grace municipal meetings like statues, Everybody will see except 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie that he is abolishing self-government. 


Even the old system of municipal administration by the police would 
seem to be preferable to the proposed arrangement. Under the new arrange- 
ment, poor people will have to leave the town, corruption will spread far and 
wide, and there will be no end of irregularities, ‘There are many dishonest 
men among the municipal officers. Even now their malpractices are little 
checked, and they will not be checked at all‘when the Commissioners are de- 


prived of their powers. 


48. The same paper says that Government does not feel its position quite 

The Police Bill , secure since the Tala riot. It has introduced a Bill 

we with a view to take to itself the power of quarter- 

ing & punitive police in Calcutta and levying the cost of its maintenance as well 

a8 compensation for damage to pro erty from the residents of the locality in 

which such a police is quartered. This measure will, however, lead to greater 

oppression on the innocent than on the guilty, The writer will be glad if Gov- 
ernment carefully considers the matter, 
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49. In reply to a question in Parliament, says the same paper, th 
tg scone of State has observed :— sb tid ai 
snp Sey Coe oes ‘So far as defamatory and seditions matter is 
concerned, the power referred to can only be exercised in respect of postal 
articles which have on them or on their covers words or marks of seditious, 
defamatory or grossly offensive charecter. There is no power to act on suspi- 
cion in such cases.” 

This is what the law provides. It remains to be seen how the provision 
will be given effect to in practice. We must have a guilty conscience, or why 
should we distrust the words of the officials? 

50. The Samay of the 25th March writes as follows:— 

During the passing of the Post-office Bill, Sir 


James Westland observed that section 20 of the Bill 
was applicable not to the contents but to the wrapper of a postal letter or 


The Post-office Act. 


packet. The meaning of the section was that, if any seditious, defamatory or 


obscene matter was discovered on the wrapper of a postal article, it was to be 
detained by the post-office, This explanation does not satisfy us. If the 
intention of the Government were really what Sir James said it was, there was 
no necessity of introducing the section under notice. It is well known that, 
even under the existing system, postal authorities destroy postal articles if any- 
thing offensive is discovered on the wrapper. From the wording of the section, 
moreover, the intention of the Government does not appear to be quite clear. 
The section ought to have been so drafted as to make the intention of the Gov- 
ernment clear on the face of it. How can we depend upon Sir James Westland’s 
assurance when he has left the wording of the section as vague and ambiguous 
in the Act as it was in the Bill? What guarantee is there that the wording of the 
section left as it is, a court will interpret it in the way in which Sir James West- 
land has interpreted it? It frequently happens that if a section is so worded as to 
make it capable of being interpreted in a way different from that in which it is 
intended to be interpreted, a Judge or a Magistrate is most likely to interpret it 
in that different way. To tell the truth, Sir James Westland’s interpretation of 
the section in question seems to have been intended to mislead the public and 
to vonceal the real intention of the Legislature. We are not yet convinced that 
the intention of the Legislature is not different from what Sir James Westland 
said it was. 
51. The same paper has the following :— 


The Viceroy and his party will soon start for 
Simla. Calcutta has become too hot for them, and 


they cannot stay here fora moment longer. This 
is the reason why the legislative work of the session is being hurricd through. 


At the last meeting of the Viceregal Council, besides the budget and interpella- 
tions as many as eight Bills were dealt with. Some of these were passed, 
some were referred to the Select Commiitee and on some the report of the 
Select Committee was read. ‘There is no doubt that the authorities are trying 
their best to finish their work in hot haste and be off. They do not appear to 
be at all conscious of the interests of the people, which are at stake and which 
are affected by the Bills in question, The Simla season is approaching, and no 
time is to be lost. This has really surprised us, but the sedition law has 
gegeed our mouth and we cannot speak. The object of the sedition law is to 
put a stop to public protest and opposition and to push on legislative work 
without let or hindrance. By virtue of the new sedition law, work has been 
greatly facilitated. 


At the last meeting of the Council Sir James Westland submitted the 


The last meeting of the Vice- 
regal Legislative Council. 


financial statement for 1898-99. We need not say anything about the 


financial statement, for it is well known that the Indian public are in no wa 

interested in it. They are never consulted on financial questions. If there 1s 
any surplus left, they will not benefit by it. Iftherejsa deficit, it will be any- 
how met by the Government without the people being consulted. This being 
the case, it will be useless to discuss or criticise the financial statement. But 
let us comment upon a few of the remarks made by the Finance Member, He > 


observed that the unusually heavy expenditure of the year was due to the 
famine and b 


ut for this additional expenditure thore would have been a surplus 
even after meeting the ccst of the frontier war. This is as much as to say 
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the money spent on famine relief was ina manner a waste of money, while: 

i aauer oad oo the frontier war was an inevitable item of expenditure. It 

:, however, well known that the Government imposed the income tax with the 
, 


‘act of relieving the distress caused by the famine. But the Govern- 
ooh hs chen at its promise, and has wasted. the revenue derived from the 
‘ncome-tax on frontier wars and expeditions. If this revenue bad been properly 
applied, death from starvation would have become a thing of the past in this 
country. The Finance Member also observed that there had been a bumper 
crop the year under review and the people would soon recover from their 
distressed condition. But who can say that there will not be a famine next 
year or the year after next? 

52 The Bangavasi of the 26th March writes, with reference to the passing 
of the Post-office Bill that, by virtue of the new 
Act the circulation of seditious, defamatory and 
obscene matter will be prohibited. There can be no objection to the passing 
of this measure. The Government, out of pure benevolence, has conferred on 
us the benefit of the post-office This ought to satisfy us, and we should not 
clamour for more. The Government has to deal with millions of people, and 
it cannot but provide against all possible difficulties, We should not, therefore, 
fret and murmur at what the Government has done. 

53. The same paper has the following: — 

The Calcutta Municipal Bill proposes to de- 
prive the Babu Commissioners of all their powers, 
but does not interfere with their privilege of making speeches. The only right 
that the Commissioners will still enjoy is the right of imposing taxes. All 
powers will henceforward be vested in the Chairman and a General Committee 
consisting of 12 members who will be paid for their attendance at the 
meetings. We have no objection to this proposal to pay the members of the 
Committee for their services. But we are sorry for the other Commissioners, 
who will not find seats on the Committee. Their drawing-rooms will no longer 
be crowded by place-hunters as they will, under the proposed law, have no 
hand in the appointment of municipal officers. 

When the new law comes into force, one will find it a difficult business to 
die in Calcutta, for unless one has taken good care to procure a death certificate 
before that sad event takes place, one’s friends and relatives will be unable, after 
that event, to give vent to their feelings without trouble. This provision regard- 


ing death certificates, however, will open a new source of income to medical 
practitioners. 


The Bill an she to puta stop to the waste of filtered water. It also 
proposes to regulate the repairs of houses and prevent house-owners from 
repairing them without the sanction of the Municipality. The landlords are 
now very slow and reluctant to repair their houses which are let out. They 
will now be punished with a vengeance. The long and short of the matter 1s 
that Local Self-Government, the work of Lord Ripon is going to be abolished 
by one of his disciples, Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

04, Self-Government has been abolished, and autocracy introduced,— 


‘The Calcutta Municipal Bill. he oe ip abel of Bc pee ere; and for this 
1, Mr. Risley thinks that the present Act should be amended, because 
many European firms under its provisions do not at all pay any license-tax to the 
Municipality. Now, if the Municipal Bill of 1888 was rushed through the 
Council despite the protests of the people, and in an incomplete form so as 
to leave this loophole, the blame rested with the Government and not with the 

elected Commissioners, | | 
% Bs Boa peg regulations now in vogue be unworkable, as is snggenten 
. Risle e Commissi hey di t 

frame those ia Sennen De ele aapeny, i oe 


3. Mr. Risley says that, according to tle Commission appointed during the 


The Posto-ffice Act. 


The Calcutta Municipal Bill. 


last plague scare to ins ; iti 

. pect the town and report on its sanitary condition, the 
town 1s awfully unhealthy and the Municipa ity does not appear to be able to 
cope with any dreadful visitation like the plague, and that, as Calcutta is now 


connected by commerce with the whole civi ized world, the Act requires to be 
amended. The plague scare has already done incalculable mischief, last, 
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though not the least, of which is the threatened abolition of Local Self-Govern- 
ment in’ Calcutta. Any document that is the outcome of a scare is scarce] 
marked by reason or argument, So, in Mr. Risley’s Bill, while there is scarcel 
any evidence of statesmanship, vigorous efforts have been made to increase the 

wer of the officials. The Commissioners again cannot be held responsible 
Se the deplorable sanitary condition of Calcutta, as the work of cleansing the 
town rested with Dr. Simpson and the other executive officers who did not pay 
much attention to the orders of the Commissioners. But all the same, it must 
be admitted that the health of the town has improved more markedly during 
the two decades it has been ruled by elected Commissioners than it did during 
the 40 years it was under the more direct control of the Government. 

4, As to the unrealisation of taxes, it should be urged that the blame 
attaches more to the executive officers appointed by the Government than 
to the Commissioners who have nothing to do with the same. 7 

5. Mr. Risley wants to rob the Commissioners of, and invest the Chairman 
with, all powers, because it is not defined in the present law what the Chair. 
man’s duties amount to. Before the elective system wes introduced, the 
Chairman was the de facto Governor of Calcutta, and the administration was b 
no means perfect then. It may, therefore, be safely predicted that, under an 
autocratic Chairman, the incidence of taxation will increase, work will suffer, 
waste and embezzlement will be rife, and ordinary people will hardly be able 
to reside in Calcutta. } 

6. Mr. Risley’s sixth argument that though Calcutta owes its present 
prosperity to the European mercantile community, it is not adequately re- 
presented on the Municipal Board, is peurile. European merchants come and 
reside here not to improve the town, but to enrich themselves. ‘lhe prosperity 
of Calcutta is due to its position as the metropolis of British India, where 
necessarily merchants flock in the pursuit of wealth. If the European mer- 
chants do not agree to serve as Commissioncrs, it 1s not because they are afraid 
of long speeches, but because there is nothing to gain at a municipal meeting. 
They accept seats on the Port Commission, because, as Commissioners for the 
Port, they are entitled to a fee of Rs. 16 for every meeting they attend. This — 
fact, perhaps, conveniently slipped the memory of Mr. Risley. He is no doubt 
perfectly aware that European merchants wil] do no gratuitous work, and hence 
itis that he has made the provision of a fee of Rs. 32 to the 12 members of 
the General Committee, who are to conduct all the real work of the Commis- 
sioners. Ifthis rule had been promulgated without the Act being amended, 
we are sure many European merchants would have come forward to accept Com- 
missionerships. | 

7. Mr. Risley’s seventh argument is that a large number of members on 
the General Committee or any Sub-Committee only hampers work, and so he 
delegates all real power to a General Committee composed of 12 members and 
fixes the strength of Sub-Committees at between three to six members. We do 
not object to the number 12; but we cannot accept the view that the Commis- 
sioners should be reduced to mere ciphers. Then the procedure proposed by 
Mr. Risley for the recruitment of the General Committee does not commend 
itself to us. At present the Commissioners elect the members of this Committee, 
but, under the provisions of the Bill, eight of the twelve members will virtually 
be the partisans of the officials. 

The present number of Commissioners no doubt remains unchanged, but 
we do not quite see what the nature of their duties is to be. The rules of 
election have not been interfered with, but, whether elected or not, the Com- 
missioners are to be shorn of all their legitimate power, The Government 
will appoint and fix the pay and emoluments of the Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairman, the General Committee of the Health Officer, Engineer, Surveyor, 
Collector and other high officers; and fifty of the rate-payers’ representatives 
will sit and deliberate upon the appointment of the Secretary and the 
Accountant ! 

The budget will be prepared by the Chairman, confirmed by the General 
Committee and only discussed by the general body of Commissioners. 

The expenditure will be fixed and controlled by the Chairman and the 
General Committee. The Commissioners will only fix the rate of taxes. 
If there rises a sudden necessity for additional expenditure in the middle of 


/ ; | 
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the year, the General Comntittee will sanction it and ask the. Commissioners 
to increase the taxation which the latter m st comply with. 
The annual report’ will be prepared by the Chairman and corrected, 


nodified and published by the General Committee. The Commissioners will 
have no ain its preparation or dabsniesion, they will merely get a copy 


free. 


rtv before the very eyes of the Commissioners, they will have no power 
to pa eg All punisliandn’ fs to be the sole province of the Chatéinien and 
the General Committee. 

Mr. Risley’s Bill contains »many excellent sections, especially about the 
construction of roads and buildings, but it is aimed almost at the destruction of 
the elective system and Local Self-Government, and at the introduction of 
autocracy. So we cannot but oppose it with all the vigour we can command. 
We do not, of course, believe that our protest and opposition will avail us 
aught; but, all the same, we must not hold our tongue while the axe is laid at 
the root of Local Self-Government. 


55, The Dacca Prakash of the 27th March says that the present season of 
the Bengal Council will possibly close’ with the 


The Calcutta Municipal Bill. amendment of the Calcutta Municipal Act, and 


that the Bill that has been introduced leads one to believe that the Government 


intends lwying the axe at the root of Local Self-Government. There would be 
no objection to the total withdrawal of the privilege of self-government, only 
a shadow of which was granted to the people asa boon. ‘Though the privilege 
has resulted in nothing but good to,both the rulers and the ruled, even this 
_ shadow of self-government is about to be taken away. At the present moment 
all the real power under the Act is vested in the Government, and almost every- 
thing is done by orders of the officials . The native members can only advise 
the latter at times, with some good effect. The Government will surely not 
be a gainer, if this slight privilege too is withdrawn. What is particularly to be 
objected to is the proposed system of remunerating the Commissioners. Con- 
sidering the scramble among the people for honorary seats on the Municipal 
Board, it would be mainfestiy unfair to spend the rate-payer’s money by in- 
troducing the system of payment. Perhaps, the remuneration clause has been 
inserted in the Bill with the object of inducing the members to be more 
regular in attendance. But this purpose would have been equally well served 
by the introduction of such a clause as the following:—Any member of the 
General Committee or a Sub-Committee who fails to attend regularly at meet- 
ings without sufficient reason for staying away will be dismissed and another 
appointed in his place. In the ios of such a provision there would be no 


dearth of members at any Committee meeting. The Government should 
never put the rate-payers to los 
difficulty. 


56. Mr. Risley, writes the saree fennel Chandrika of the 27th an 

ee uoted Kristo Das Pal’s opinions in support of the 
phe Coivette Muniel mat Bi, dsloutta Municipal Bill. These aunt opinions, 
however, were treated with scant courtesy when the existing Municipal Act 
was passed. The existing Municipal Act was passed to spite the European 
Commissioners of the Municipality under the old system, who strenuously and 
often successfully opposed Sir Stevart Hogg in his management of munici- 
pal affairs. The native Commissioners, however, loyally obeyed Sir Steuart, 


and-an Act was passed, giving the native Commissioners an upperhand in the 


municipel administration. 


The aspect of things has changed since then. Native Commissioners have 
learnt to act with independence. This is why the Municipal Act is going to be 
amended, and it has been proposed to give Huropean Commissioners an upper- 
hand in the municipal administration of Calcutta, It is a strange charac- 
teristic of the European that, when an idea comes uppermost in his mind he 
must at once carry out: that idea. When the Government set its heart upon 
the introduction of the elective system into the Calcutta Municipality, it paid no 
heed to Kristo Das Pal’s opinions. But now that it has set its heart upon a 
modification of the elective system, Kristo Das Pal’s opinions have at once been 
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/ 
discovered to possess great weight. But are the authorities prepared ta 
the whole length with Kristo Das Pal? Are they prepared to pay respect to his 
opinions on the supply of filtered-water in Calcutta? The fact is that the 
authorities know how to turn native opinion to serve their own purpose. They 
cannot, moreover, remain idle, but must do something. They must either 
build up or pull down. 
oT. - Government of India, writes the same paper, has not yet given 
és + on the @ Hnal opinion on the Calcutta Municipal Bill, and 
Ocianuis Benicipel Bail. P has advised the Bengal Government to introduce 
| _ the Bill in a conciliatory spirit. The tone of both 
Mr. Risley and Sir Alexander Mackenzie is, however, far, from being con- 
ciliatory. Has then the Bengal Government been advised to conciliate the 
opinion of the European community alone and to disregard the opinion of the 
native community? The Bill, moreover, has been referred to the Select 
Committee before the publication of a Bengali translation of it. This goes 
against the prevailing practice observed in such cases. Why this hurry? Has 
all this hurry been caused by the plague-scare? Cannot the plague be kept out 
of the country without adopting impracticable methods to put it down? 


58. ‘The Hindi Bangavasi, of the 28th March says that, if the proposed 

: Seeiiin tm Calcutta Municipal Bill is passed into law, it will not 
The Calcutta Sanicipa' “merely curtail the powers of the Municipal Com- 
missioners, but will reduce them to a body of puppets who will attend the 


meetings of the Corporation simply to grace the hall in which such meetings 
will be held. ! 


59. The Datnik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 29th March says that if the 
ws. Caicciia Micnisieal Set new Municipal Bill for Calcutta is passed into law, 

© Calcutta Municipal © it will please the Europeans, not only because the 
law will give them an absolute power in the Municipality, but ulso because it 
will enable them to have the whole town to themselves. Most natives will have 
to leave the town, which will be thoroughly cleansed. The absence of the 
kala admis from the town will not, however, interfere with business, for clerks 
and coolies will live outside the town and come and go everyday, The bees 
will gather and store up honey in the honey-comb. What else can better please 
the Europeans? But will the satisfaction of the Europeans alone give Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie self-satisfaction? Probably not; for, in that case, His 
Honour would not have been anxious to give a public explanation at the 
Science Association of his speech on the Sedition Bill. Satisfaction of Europeans 
may bring Sir Alexander better fortune, but not self-satisfaction. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is in such a hurry to pass the Bill-that he could 
not wait to have a translation of it published before referring it to the Select 
Committee. He said that there was no hard-and-fast rule requiring publica- 
tion of a translation before reference to the Select Committee. But such pleading 
has never before been heard. it is weil-known that the Bengali transiations of 
Bills serve little useful purpose, but that is true not only in this case but has 
been’ true in the case of ali Bills that have even introduced. If, as Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie said, there was no necessity for publishing a translation 
of the Municipal Bill, there is, then, no necessity for publishing a translation 
of any Bill at all, and the services of the Bengali Translator to Government 
and his Assistants should not be unnecessarily entertained. The truth is that 
pleading like that to which Sir Alexander Mackenzie has had recourse is 


resorted to only in case of zid, and not on any other occasion. The Bill will 


be referred to the Select Committee on the 2nd April and Sir Alexander 


leaves for England on the 9th. It would have been better to refer it to the- 
Select Committee on the lst April. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


60. The Sanjivani of the rp March continues its remarks on the condi- 

a _.,; tion of the raiyats in East Bengal. The writer says. 

Bast Bengal +o we > ae addition to the mahajan, the raiyats have 
; another oppressor in the zamindar, who does not 
evince the same sympathy for them as his predecessors used to do. At the 
Punyaha ceremony the raiyats formerly used to make voluntary payments, but 
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now they are required to pay a certain high men 


J 
F sags er e of their rents and tps 
ised for failure to meet the demand. 6 ta rs, too, extort as much as 
har a from the raiyats in the shape of gramya kharcha (village expenses), an 
unauthorised impost. Again, though the Government has apportioned the road 
cess between the zamindar and the raiyat, the latter is virtually made to pay the 
em. 9. ¥ . 
— 61. The Bangavasi of the 26th March has the following :— - 
| T¢ isthe general impression in this country that 
India not poor, but wasteful. © the Indian people are steeped in poverty. This 
impression, we venture to say, is unfounded. Speaking from our experience of 
Bengal and its inhabitants, we can safely say that the country is not so poor as it 
is represented to be. In this country everybody has a ‘shelter over his head 
and an oven to cvok his food on. But in countries which boast of their wealth, 
there are, we hear, thousands of people who are homeless and have to pass their 
nights in gutters and under bridges. It is also said that in these so-called rich 
countries thousands of laborers clamour for employment at the gates of mills 
and factories and pass sleepless nights there in order that they may press for 
work as the earliest candidates the next morning. But even the professional 
beggar in this country is better off than a labourer ina rich country like Eng- 
land. India may or may not be rich, but her poverty, if poverty it be, is far 
more desirable than the wealth of the so-called rich countries. Here, in this 
country, we see thousands of people living onalms. We cannot call that country 
poor which can provide in this way for lakhs of beggars. Alms are given in 
this country unhesitatingly and ungrudgingly, and beggars are not sent to jail 
for begging as they are in the so-called rich countries in Europe. Who shall 
say, after this, that India is a poor country ? © 

Now, if India is not poor, it may, of course, be asked, why has famine 
become almost chronic in the country and why do hundreds of people die from 
starvation? ‘Thequestion, 1t would seem, is unanswerable, but a little reflection 
would show that the frequency of famines is no proof of the poverty of the 
country. Roughly estimated, a single year’s produce in this country, if not 
wasted or recklessly spent, is likely to last it not less than three years. This 
being the case, there ought not to be a single case of death from starvation even 
if there should be a failure of crops every three years. As a matter of fact, 
however, the produce of the country is not stored for the use of its people, but 

the largest portion of it is exported to pay for articles of luxury and unnecessar 
and useless knick-knacks. ‘To tell the truth, this country is not poor in cs | 
but in knowledge. The area of cultivation is extending with the increase of 
population, yielding an increasingly large produce. But such is the ignorance 
of the people that instead of storing the produce they waste a large portion of it. 
They exchange for it unnecéssary and superfluous articles of luxury imported 
from foreign countries, Litigation also is growing in the country. Phe ratyats 
“sy being impoverished while the lawyers are earning their lakhs, but their prinoe- 
y come 1s being invested not in works of public utility, but in horses and 


coaches, in dress and ornameuts. India, it is thus clear, is not a poor but a 
wasteful country. 


VI.— Misce.Langous, 


62. The Datntk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 23rd March makes the 


Sir Alexander Mackenz; following observations on Sir Alexander Mackezie’s 
imainaa speech at the Indian Association for the Cultivation 
We ba « Science :— " 
ve No longer any doubt about the magnanimity of the eagle. But we 
must repeatthat Sir Alexander overdid his part at. og Locialati 
Council and thatthe Es ag a4 Bit apy his part at the Supreme Legislative 
a ~ jays and kites. However, we will advert to the subject some other time. 
¢ © a ese Sir Alfred Croft has written to a friend of his—‘ The prospects 
O bord niversity are not hopeful.” — Nothing strange. Improvement of arts 
re oe can be effected not in schools alone but in the market. And free 
rade certainly is not conducive to such improvement. 


63. The Hitavadi of the 25th March learns from a correspendent that 


Tange Pericultural exhibition at @ large part of the money which was raised at 
Tangail for an agricultural exhibition on the 


angail, 


ade a mistake in quoting poetry with reference | 
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occasion of the Del Jalra festival has been spent on obscene festivities, It is 
very wrong of officers to mix themselves up with such things. 

64. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 25th March has the following :— 

It is due to Colonel Creagh that Poona has go 
soon gut rid of the plague. And it was great good 
fortune of the Poona people that the Colonel took 
charge of the plague operations in that city. When Colonel Creagh first 
arrived in Poona, the condition of that city was miserable, its air full of cries of 
despair due to plague, the public mind in a state of unrest, and a gloom hanging 
over the relations between the rulers and the ruled. It was at this critical 
moment that Colonel Creagh took charge of the plague administration of the 
city, and in a short while removed the tension of feeling which had sprung up 
between the people and the authorities in consequence of the oppressions of the 
plague officers. Colonel Creagh has, indeed, within the brief space that he has 
been in Poona, so completely won the hearts of its people that the leading men 
of that city are to-day offering him congratulatory addresses at public meetings. 
This is an edifying sight in a dark day like the present. ‘The English are our 
sovereign and we their sons and subjects, deserving of their pity and filial affec- 
tion. We never have had the good fortune to see that Majestic Lady. whois to us 
what a mother is to her child, but we have never failed to love and respect her 
representatives in this country. We abhor those Anglo-Indians who out of 
malice, style a tender-hearted people like the Indians seditious and disloyal. 
The very soil of India has a virtue in it which makes its people loyal, and the 
epithet nimak-hdrdm (ungrateful) is the grossest abuse for an Indian. The 
natural tendency of the Indian mind to loyalty combined with the gratitude 
the Indians feel towards their English rulers for the immense benefits they have 
received under British rule, makesit sure that the Indians, Hindus and Musal- 
mans, will never be disloyal tothe English. The slightest favour, a few 
affectionate words, a kind look are enough to win for the English rulers the 
heart-felt gratitude of their Indian subjects. The Indians feel the sincerest 
gratitude and devotion for rulers like Sir Antony MacDonnell, Mr. Cotton, 
Lord Sandhurst and Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who sympathise with their 
subjects. And it is the same quality which has won Colonel Creagh the popu- 
larity and respect of the Poona people. 

65. Itis said, writes the Samay of the 25th March, that Lord Balfour 


itt tanh aiid will succeed Lord Elgin asthe Viceroy of India. 
One Ban Probanie successor: Lord Balfour is a Conservative, and some people 
fear that India will fare ill under him. In the opinion of the writer, however, 
it does not matter whether India gets a Liberal or a Conservative Viceroy. 
Lord Elgin is a Liberal, but what has been done during his rule was not done 
during the rule of any other Viceroy. It will be no exaggeration to say that 
the Indian soil and the India Council are sure to turn all Viceroys, Liberal or 
Conservative, into helpless tools, and no good should be expected from 
them. The grievances of the Indian people are not likely to he redressed so 
ae | asthe present system of administration is not changed, so long as the 
Indian people are not given a voice in the management of affairs. The 
Conservative party is at present in power, and a Conservative Viceroy will 
therefore be preferable to a Liberal Viceroy. It is, moreover, said that Lord 
Balfour is not a bad man. a | 
66. The same paper has the following :— 


G: The speeches which Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
Sir | Ha Westland onthe leaders and Sir J cao Westland delivered on the occasion 
of the native community. of the passing of the Sedition Bill, attacking the 
native press and the leaders of the native community have painfully surprised 
the Indian public. Sir James Westland contemptuously referred to the 
memorial submitted by the public meeting in the Town Hall protesting against 
the measare, and called the leaders of the Calcutta native community, headed - 
NP Maharaja Jotendra Mohan ‘l'agore, “ pretentious nobodies.” Sir Alexander 

ackenzie, our popular Lieutenant-Governor, whom we have always known as 
& wise, judicious and kindhearted ruler, and whom we have always held in 
great esteem and reverence, forgot his own position and vented his spleen upon 
native journalists and the educated native community. He even went the 
length of quoting humorous poetry and compared the executive authorities with 


The Poona plague administration 
under Colonel Creagh. 
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Jes and the subject people with carrion kites. Bidding good-bye to truth, 
- utenant-Governer said that the ranks of native journalists were swelled 
the Lieutene | 
by disappointed place-huaters. We would not have been sorry to hear such 
things from an official hailing from Sind or the Punjab. But it breaks our 
heart to hear a benevolent ruler like Sir Alexander Mackenzie vilifying us to his 
heart’s content. From the tenor of his speech one is led to suppose that it 
:. at his advice that we have been bound hand and foot by the new fetters of 
the sedition law. We have been gagged and prevented from representing our 
grievances to the Government and acquainting 1t with the true condition of the 
people, social as well as religious. | oe 
The annoyance which the Lieutenant-Gevernor’s speech has given to the 
native community found an expression 10 a speech delivered by Babu Bhupen- 
dranath Basu at a meeting of the Commissioners of the Calcutta Menidinatioy: 
In our opinion, Mr. Basu did not act coy | in making a clean breast of what 
he felt. The eagle has a sharp eye upon the municipal jays and kites, and he 
may come down upon the carrion kite, Mr. Basu, for his pretention, 
67. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 26th March has the follow- 
i Sic Men hth ing with reference to Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
Pa cig pt so gp at the meeting of the Science Associa- 
10n :— | 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie has come to understand that his speech in 
support of the Sedition Bill has been received by the public with regret if not 
with annoyance. He has therefore repented of what he said, and has thought 
it fitto give an explanation. ‘This is no doubt a move in the right direction. 
For a popular ruler like Sir Alexander it would not have certainly been 
desirable to incur the ill-feeling of the educated community of Bengal, who 
have always held him in great esteem. The Lieutenant-Governor has shown 
in more instances than one that he is fond of plain-speaking. He will there- 
fore pardon us if we, in our criticism of his speech at the meeting of the 
Science Association, give utterance to a few plain but unpalatable truths. 

In this speech the Licutcnant-Governor expressed his surprise at the un- 
spairing criticism by the press of his speech in support of the Sedition Bill, 
and said that ‘‘ he was not greatly concerned to answer newspaper tirades.” 
It is this newspaper tirades, however, that have drawn the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor’s attention to the dissatisfaction caused by his speech in the Viceregal 
Council, and have induced him to give an explanation. 

68. The Bangabasi of the 26th March writes as follows:— 

The Licutenant-Governor atthe . 10 his presidential address at the annual meet- 

annual meeting of the Science ne of the Science Association, the Lieutenant- 
| overnor gave a lanati f hi , 
support of the Sedition Bill, which hha eflendiad the faba pollticlen sat draws 
down his wrath on His Honour’s devoted head. This speech on the 
Sedition Bill, however, did not give us any cause for dissatisfaction. It gave 
a true — vivid picture of the educated Babu, and was intended to be a sound 
168600 to Him, What His Honour said was true, every word of it, and he need 
not have come forward with an explanation. 

_ in Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s opinion, what the Indian people need is a 
senate traming. Guided by this impression His Honour has all along tried 
sae me to promote the cause of science and scientific training in this country. 
May his ettorts prove successful! ‘The’ Indian people possess a literature which 
18 unparalleled in richness of poetical sentiments and a religion which excels 
pe brs religions in spiritual depth. What India wants from England is a 
Ma «weal ag : industrial training, and it has been the best effort of Sir Alexander 
inary 7 the people a scientific as distinguished from a purely 

69. According to the Sergouet Pots of the 26th March, it be the educated 

Riek ine _ natives alone who are responsible for the present 

politics, natives on Indian ported Paver the rulers and the ruled in this 

country, ey misinterpret the feelings and grie- 
pigs 5 light teene > - og = place the motives of the Government in 
without consideration § iy € rite aan tae 2 eS a ig ach. 900 

a Gen f merits, every measure introduced by Government. 

ernment, on the other hand, exasperated by such obstinate opposition, 
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is carried away by 8 2id to have its own way. It is equally wrong for the 
representatives of the people to oppose every Government measure sim ly 
because it is a Government measure, and for the Government to allow itself % 
be carried away by zid without ome org | to reason and argument. The present 
state of things is, indeed, harmful both to the sovereign and to the subject. 
At one time eminent men like Ram Gopal Ghosh, “y Digumber Mitra, Hurris 
Chandra Mookherji, and Kristo Das Pal acted as the people’s representatives, 
and such was the moderation and tact with which they discharged their dut y 
that while, on the one hand, the rulers listened to everything they said and 
every suggestion they made, they were on the other, blessed by the people 
whom they represented. Any one, indeed, who comes to act as the representa- 
tive of the people cannot do better than take for their models these great men. 
In conclusion, the writer advisés the Government not to lose its temper with 
the mass of the people, because it is disgusted at the conduct of those who for 
the time are acting as interpreters between itself and the masses. The 
sovereign’s kindly sympathy with the mass of his subjects or his equanimity 
in regard to them should on no account undergo change or be ruffled by the 
doings of a handful of educated men. For the masses are quite innocent and 
have no ill-feeling against the Government. 

70. The Sulabh Samachar of the 26th March regrets that there should be 

: ill-feeling between Englishmen and natives. Eng- 
BR gats pooee ow. | between English- Jishmen are the elder children of Her Majesty, and 


the Indians her younger children. It is a matter 
of shame that children of the same parent who are brothers should constantly 


quarrel with each other. Englishmen call themselves the followers of Jesus, 
and Jesus said:—‘The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” Englishmen 
seem to have forgotten this teaching of Christ, or they would not fight for 
the letter of the law in India, Sedition, like every other state of the human 
mind, is incapable of being exactly represented by words. Both Englishmen 
und natives know well enough what sedition means. Why then should the 
aight about the meaning of that word? As for sedition- among the Indians, the 
writer can guarantee that there is not a man in this country who has impudence 
and audacity enough even to think of depriving Her Majesty of her Indian 
‘sagen Let Englishmen rest assured that there is no ms in India, and 
eing sure of this, let them sympathise with their native fellow subjects and 
try to raise them to the level of their own moral and mental superiority. 
Nothing but education of the masses is required to remove mich of the ull- 
feeling which now exists between Englishmen and the natives. 
71. According to the Chinsura Vartavaha of the 27th March, though the 
Water ccarcity in the Hoochiy ot season has just set in, many ‘hals, tanks and 
district. = = SSS*SCS:~CS:*~CS«é VOI in the Hlooghhly district have become dry. 
| The distress arising from scarcity of water in 
many parts of the district is already great, and it will be greater with the 
advance of the season. 
72. The Dacca Prakash of the 27th March has the following :— 


ae The sanitary condition of Langalbandh 
BR Fo ga fair in the becomes very deplorable on the occasion of the snan 


festival. The roads become slippery and impassable ; 
the ground is covered with human excrement; the water, which is defiled by 


the passengers and crew of innumerable boats that crowd the river, has to 
be used by all, for both drinking and bathing purposes. The result is an 
outbreak of cholera which spreads far and wide and carries off hundreds of 
people. - We cannot, therefore, blame the Magistrate if he tried to remedy the 
evils, though we do not certainly approve of the proclamation issued by him 
without consulting experienced men. | 

The proclamation, it is said, ran to the effect that, unless the zamindars of 

bandh contributed Rs. 3,000 towards the cost of sanitary arrangements, 
piigrims would not be allowed to congregate there, nor the zamindars to enjoy 
any privileges whatever. If we did not refer to this proclamation before, ti 
was because we feared to excite disaffection in the public mind by giving 


Lorre to a rumour about debarring the people from the performance of an 
Or 


piety. We now learn on reliable authority that not a single ilgrim 


will be restrained from proceeding to Langelbandh, but that boats will have 
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: t a distance of two miles from the spot. This will; no doubt, 
ake “it Miicale for zanana a. to bathe at the Langalbandh ghat, but we 

ne i r of two evils. oie | 
weleThe petri of the Magistrate to the zamindars is not, however, just. They 
do not derive any such income from the concourse of people on this occasion 
as to enable them to contribute Rs. 3000. Their raiyats, no doubt, earn an 
extra penny, but under the ‘enancy Act they are not required to pay any 
extra rent. The little additional income which the zamindars derive from a 
fow shops that are erected on their khas land 1s too insignificant to be taken 
ve The best thing perhaps would be to levy an impost on the people to meet 
the demands of sanitation, either under the Municipal Act or any other law. 

73. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 28th March has the follow- 


ing :— 
t-(F or at e - e 
os ie pov’ ting of “he 8 cience That the Lieutenant-Governor, disregarding 
Association. his weak state of health, came to the Science 


Association solely with the object of giving an explanation of his speech in 
support of the Sedition Bill speaks highly of | his magnanimity and of his 
solicitude to keep his subjects contented with hisrule. Our gratitude becomes 
all the greater when we remember that he made it a point to attend the 
meeting of the Science Association when he failed to be present even at the 
meeting of the Viceregal Council. Being the ruler of a Province, Sir Alexander 
could not be taken to task if he did not choose to give an explanation. 
But such are his fairness and magnanimity that he did not think it beneath 
his position to give an explanation to his subjects. This is certainly a good 
and hopeful sign. It shows that the heated political atmosphere is gradually 
cooling down. The Prosperoof Bombay is throwing oil on troubled waters, 
and the storm which he had raised with his magic wand is settlng down. The 
Prospero of Bengal has already called calm weather into existence. All this 
gives us very great satisfaction. 

“If I had been an enemy of high education,” said the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor ‘fand of educated Bengalis, as some ill-conditioned critics have latel 
declared me, I should scarcely have had the courage to appear at all,” This is 
courtesy par excellence on the part of His Honour. Being the ruler of a Pro- 
vince, he has the right to be anywhere and everywhere, and he has thought 
it worth his while to give an fo ver We because he wants to be a popular 
ruler. He would, therefore, have done well if he had not found fault with the 
Bengali newspapers which, in his opinion, “are applying to the whole 
educated community words of his distinctly limited to a small specific class, 
and are abusing him up hill and down dale for what he never said.” If the 
Lieutenant-Governor is right, he must at least admit that he could not make 
himself quite clear in his speech and has made it capable of being mis- 
interpreted. Language is meant to express andnot to conceal thoughts, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor ought not to have spoken in riddles. 

‘In discussing the question of sedition in India,” continued Sir Alexander, 
“Y was dealing with imperial issues. * * * The “petty traitors” in 
connection with whom I ventured on a certain poetical simile are to be 
found elsewhere in far more serious numbers than in Bengal. So far so 
good. But how could one know that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
had in his view not his own Province so much as other Provinces, when he 
was dealing with the subject of sedition in India? Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
ts the rulcr of Bengal, and is expected to speak with authority on questions 
relating to Bengal and Bengal alone. Did he not, then, go a little out of his 
way when he took upon himself the task of speaking of other Provinces of which 
he was not expected to know anything? 

_ “My Bengali friends,” said the Lieutenant-G overnor, “‘need not have been 
in such a hurry to fit on to their own heads caps that were not necessarily 
meant for them.” His Honour’s Bengali friends have no doubt acted foolishly 
in putting on caps which were not meant for them. But has His Honour acted 
more wisely in going out of his way and speaking of other Provinces than 

Bengal in his speech on the Sedition Bill ? : 
_ As for the Bengali newspapers, Sir Alexander Mackenzie has given them 


a certificate, ‘The Bengali press,” said His Honour, “is not by any means 
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the worst in India, though some specimens of it are certainly bad enough.” 
But His Honour is nevertheless convinced that Bengal is oyal at heart and that 
it is due to the misfortune of their bringing up that some newspaper writer are 
not always loyal or discreet in their utterances. Many of the vernacular papers, 
continued His Honour *‘ are incapable of weighing the value of words, though 
they can pour them forth fast enough on all occasions. There is too often 
an inability to discern true issues and appreciate plain statements, and the want 
of a scientific training among these would-be teachers of the public is at times 
very painfully manifest.” ‘I'hese remarks may be true or may not be true, but we 
fail to understand how a scientific training could help us in any way to discover 
that the ruler of Bengal in his lengthy speech on sedition in India was speaking 
not of Bengal, but of other Provinces of which he was not expected to know 
or speak anything? Neither Huxley nor Tindall, neither Spencer nor Darwin 
would have stood the Bengali journalist in good stead in his endeavour to 
decipher the meaning of Sir Alexander’s speech. 


One word more. If Sir Alexander Mackenzie is convinced that the 
Bengali press is not after all very bad, why did he not put in a word on their 
behalf during the discussion on the Sedition Bill? Why did he not follow in the 
footsteps of the Duke of Buckingham who, when the Vernacular Press Act 
was passed, strenuously protested as the Governor of Madras, against that 
measure being applied to the native press in his Province ? 


74. The same paper thus refers to Sir Francis Maclean’s remarks on 
sedition and its cure in his speach at the meeting of 
the Chaitanya Library :— 


Many have failed to see how Sir Francis Maclean’s remarks on sedition 
tally with his support of the sedition law. Let us show how they do. In their 
attitude towards the Sedition Bill many officials had to go against their own 
convictions and principles and had to yield to official pressure brought to bear 
upon them. Even courts of justice had been influenced by political consi- 
derations. How far was this right and proper is the question to be decided. 
There was no doubt a difference of opinion, among judicial officers, on 
this point, or the Lord Chancellor would not have had the occasion to preside 
over the court which refused to give Tilak special permission to appeal 
against the decision of the Bombay High Court where also the Chief Justice 
had to preside in every trial. Even Tories and Unionists have found fault 
with the trial of Zola, although political issues were involved in that trial. But 


strange to say, even these Tories and Unionists have nothing to say against the 
trial of Tilak. 


The High Courts, however, formerly possessed independence and always 
tried to keep themselves above official influence. So great was this independ- 
ence that Sir William Jones once publicly condemned the decision of 
Sir Elijah Impey in Nandakumar’s case and refused to be guided by it. But 
those days are gone. | 


Sir Francis Maclean. 


75. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika writes as follows :— 3 

‘To those of us,”’ said Sir Aloxander Mackenzie 
in his speech at the meeting of the Science Associa- 
tion, ‘‘ who knew the Bengalis of the past generation, 
the breadth of their views and the soundness of their political judgment, the 
contrast (between them and the Bengalis of the present generation) is as 
malancholy as it is startling.” 


This is as much as to say that the European ruler had nothing to find fault 
with in the conduct of the Bengalis of the past generation, whereas there are 
serious blots in the conduct of the Bengalis of the present generation. This is 
not correct. We have the testimony of history on our side when we say that 
even the Bengalis of the past generation incurred European displeasure 
whenever they tried to act independently of the European community. 
Witness, for example, the history of the Black Act agitation, the agitation 
against.indigo planters and the agitation on the occasions of the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter. The fact is, natives are held in favour by the European 
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Urrya PAPERS. 


The Utkaldivika of the 15th January is sorry to find that th® 
aoa: r Government of Bengal does not give reply to the 
Government and the Orisss representations of the Orissa Zamindars’ Associa- 
ee tion within a reasonable period, and quotes an 
instance, in which about one year passed before the Association could receive 
any reply from Government, ; nee 
77. Referring to takavi advances made in the Jajpur subdivision of 
: page the Cuttack district, the same paper points out 
Takavi advances in Jajpur, = that every receiver of such advance had to spend 
Rs, 2 on an average to receive and pay back Rs. 6, and that, considering how 
poor the receivers were, the takavi advances must have given very little relief 


to those that needed it most. | 
78. The Urya and Navasamvad of the 17th January is glad to learn 


that a Bengali Barrister of the Calcutta High Court 


bispresmapacen cacoaanties has been enrolled as a volunteer, and suggests 
that attempts may be made to secure the services of other native gentlemen in 
that capacity. 


79. The same paper regrets to notice that, though ‘the paddy crop has 
been good this year, the troubles of those who are 
not farmers, and who therefore purchase rice ev 
day, never cease, as the price of rice never comes down on account of the con- 
tinuous export of that food-grain. | ) 

80. The Utkaldipika of the 22nd January regrets to find that the ques- 

tions set at the last Primary Scholarship exami- 

omete att Primary Scholarship ations in Orissa were not what they should 

ss have been. Some of them were so worded that 

the boys and girls, for whom they were meant, could hardly understand 
them. 

81. The Sambalpur Hitaishint of the 26th January is sorry to learn 
that the Bamra @&ék, intended for Debgurh, is 
detained in the Jharsugra and Bamra railway 
stations for 283 hours, and asks the Railway and Postal authorities to see that 
arrangements are made to prevent this long detention. 


NARAYAN CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, 
Offg. Bengal Translator. 


High price of paddy in Orissa. 
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